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curious short laugh. I observed that he looked more gently
at the lady in mourning. She had said nothing^but he knew
what was in her mind, and though he held out no hope in
words that her wish would be gratified, he smiled sadly,
and the irony passed out of his face.
The crowd, meanwhile, were standing about the plat-
form whistling tunes or amusing themselves, not ill-
naturedly, at the distress of their grand companions.
Something considerable was happening. But they had so
long experienced the ups and downs of things that they
were prepared for what fortune might send. They had not
expected to find a Paradise where they were going, and one
place might be as good as another. They had nothing
belonging to them except the clothes they stood in and their
bits of skill in their different trades. Wherever men were,
there would be need of cobblers and tailors, and smiths and
" carpenters. If not, they might fall on their feet somehow
if there was work to be done of any sort
Presently a bell rang, a door was flung open, and we were
ordered into a waiting-room, where we were told that our
luggage was to be examined. It was a large barely furnished
apartment, like the salle d'attente at the Northern Railway
Station at Paris. A rail ran across, behind which we were
all penned; opposite to us was the usual long table, on which
were piled boxes, bags, and portmanteaus, and behind them
stood a row of officials, in a plain uniform with gold bands
round their caps, and the dry peremptory manner which
passengers accustomed to deference so particularly dislike.
At their backs was a screen extending across the room,
reaching half-way to the ceiling; in the rear of it there was
apparently an office*